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Pail THE Vickers VISCOUNT is the world’s first turbo-prop 
superbly comfortable .. . 
Inside the 


a 


airliner. It’s fast...smooth... 
and pressurized to fly high above the weather. 
air-conditioned cabin you sit in cushioned, armchair ease. There’s 
just a murmur of sound — no vibration at all from the 4 Rolls-Royce 
Beneath big windows the world glides by at 
in well under three-quarters of the time 
You step out rested, 


jet propeller turbines. 
300 m.p.h. Surprisingly soon 
ordinarily taken — you touch down in Dublin. 
relaxed, fresher than when you started. 
No visa is needed for Ireland by British Commonwealth, American or 
French visitors. Dublin to Shannon air service connects with trans- 
atlantic flights. Information and bookings from your travel agent, or 
BEA or Aer Lingus in London. Telephone : WHItehall 1o8o. 
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NO EXTRA COST! 


To Dublin from: Return fares 


LONDON (17-day) 85 mins. £11.15s, * 
MANCHESTER (17-day) 60 mins. £6 .16s, t 
PARIS (12-month) 24 hrs. £22.10s. 


AMSTERDAM (23-day) 2hrs. 35 mins, £22.5s. 
*Available Tues., Wed., Thurs. only 

t Available Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. only 
Also Viscount “* Dawnflights”’ on London- 
Dublin route, £5 single, £10 return. Other 
Aer Lingus services to Dublin from: 
Birmingham, — Liverpool, Glasgon, 
Edinburgh, Cardiff, Bristol, Isle of 

Man and Jersey. 
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Drive Mourvself 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 


Model 


CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


Per Week 
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lIreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 


Per Week 





52°53 
Anglia 


£14326 
$36 


New RAC 
Anglia BHP 
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£15 1§ oO 
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BHP 30.1 


£13 13 0 
$39 
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£16 160 
$48 
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RAC 16 
BHP 47 





£18 18 o 
$54 
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£25 00 
$71 
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YISCOUNT FOR OFF-SEASON HIRE—IST OCTOBER 


LE 


TEL 4046) 


TO 


30TH 


APRIL 


OTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
GRAMS WALCAR 





EXPRESS PASSENGER NIGHT 








SERVICES (Sundays Excepted) 














In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


* 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during 

the holiday season from Belfast and other 

touring centres to beauty spots and places 

of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 

Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne, 
etc. 


EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 





Popular conducted tour (7 days ) with head- 

quarters at Larne. All-in cost: £11 11 0. 

Luxury conducted tour (6 days) with 

accommodation at Newcastle and Portrush. 
All-in cost £18 18 0 


LEADING HOTELS 





BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PoRTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINENHALL STREET, BELFAST 














Attractive Travel Facilities 
and excellent Hotels 


Great N ortuern Raiway 


THE DUBLIN/BELFAST 
“ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


Fast Steam and Diesel passenger trains 
Modern road buses and coaches 


DAY TOURS 
by Motor Coach and Train 


from Dublin and other centres to 


The Boyne Valley 

Hill of Tara 

Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 

Royal Meath and Louth 
Mountains of Mourne 

Howth Castle 


SUNDAY “ALL-IN” TOURS 


from Dublin (Amiens St. Station) to 


Glens of Antrim: 6th June, 4th July, rst August, 
5th September and 3rd October 
Inishowen Peninsula: 18th July and 22nd August 
Hills of Donegal: 20th June and 19th September 
South-West Highlands: 8th August 
Charges (including meals) from 37/6 to 42/6 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTELS 


at 
BUNDORAN ROSTREVOR 
Co. Donegal Co. Down 


(OPEN FROM WHITSUN) (OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND) 


Timetables, tours booklets and other literature 
giving full details of services and facilities from 


DISTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
(Tel. 42941) 


and 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


GREAT VICTORIA STREET STATION, BELFAST 
(Tel. 26881) 
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Welcome to Ulster 
the home of 
Irish Linen 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
BELFAST 


The greatest name in linen 
throughout the world 


ULSTER’S LEADING 
DEPARTMENTAL STORE 


Make it your rendezvous whilst in Belfast. 

Enjoy the facilities of the spacious Restaurant, 

its many specialist departments and Personal 

Export Section where shopping is a pleasure 
to the Overseas Visitor. 


Renowned for 
FINE QUALITY IRISH LINENS AND HANDKERCHIEFS 
FASHIONS AND FABRICS 
CHILDREN’S WEAR 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 
WEDGWOOD CHINA, RAYNES SHOES, etc. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD. 
Donegall Place, Belfast 

















ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 
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OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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SCINTILLATING 
CRYSTAL 


Waterford Glass Limited. Waterford. Ireland 
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Waterford is a world-famous name in glassware 

. and once again from this town in Ireland is 
coming lead crystal cut glass that worthily 
upholds the century-old tradition. Exquisite 
suites and a host of brilliant pieces such as 
centre pieces, vases, bowls, ash-trays and the 
like are meeting with heavy demand on the 
world markets. The beauty of Waterford Lead 
Crystal Cut Glass will bring back shining 
memories of your visit to Ireland. 


aterford 
Wildes 


EVERY PIECE IS A COLLECTOR'S ITEM 
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that’s best 
on the 
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We’re a stone’s throw from Nelson’s Pillar, right in 
the city centre . . . and there are several very good 
reasons why no visitor should miss us. We have 
almost everything you could want to buy. Irish 
linen, every way you can think of, coloured and 
plain, with Donegal, Madeira and Chinese em- 
broidery. We have sparkling Waterford cut glass, 
delicate Carrickmacross lace hankies, Irish poplin 
ties, and delicious lightweight stoles and scarves in 
pastel rainbow colourings. And, of course, we have 
Irish handwoven tweeds, single and double widths, 
in every weight, every pattern. 

We don’t only stock ‘ native’ produce. We’re a big 
department store with a cafe and a beauty shop, and 
a cross-section of European 
markets. . . . French per- 
fumes, scarves and cravats, 
Limoges china, Swiss laces, 
and on... and on. 

If you are coming to Ire- 
land on holidays this year, 
why not send for our 
Visitor’s Brochure which 
includes a useful map of 


Dublin. Ny 
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The official journal of Fégra Failte, 
the National Tourist Publicity 
Organisation for Ireland. Published 
every two months at 93, Pembroke 
Road, Dublin. 


TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAUX 


DUBLIN : 14, Upper O’Connell Street 
(Phone 44719 /10). Irish Branch Offices 
at Cork, Belfast and Galway. 
NEW YORK: Ireland House, 33, East 
soth Street. LoNDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. 


CIRCULATION 
AND SUBSCRIPTION 


The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 
cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post free. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public 
Bodies, Travel Agents, Transport 
Companies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 
OF MATERIAL 


Short extracts from material appear- 
ing in this magazine may be 
reproduced without permission 
provided authorship and source are 
acknowledged. For permission to 
reprint complete articles application 
should be made to the Editor. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 

the western side of Killarney’s Lower Lake rises the massive Tomies and 
Purple Mountain group which is separated from the nearby Maczgillycuddy’s 
Reeks by the renowned Gap of Dunloe. Whilst some find that the beauty of this 
majestic mountain scenery—such a feature of many parts of Ireland—can best be 
enjoyed on foot, others prefer the unforgettable experience of completing 
the seven-mile journey through the Gap to Lord Brandon’s Cottage on ponies. 




















“. . . and I will engage, if you do so, by God’s assistance 


nd the intercession of His Blessed Mother and all tke Holy Saints 
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in Heaven, that the Day will be your own. Your word is Sancta 


Maria; and so in the Name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 


advance, and give not fire till you are within Pike-length.” 
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THE DEFEAT of the Irish cause at Kinsale in 1602, and the 
flight of the northern chiefs five years later, left the Irish 
people crushed, almost without hope. In 1641, however, the 
nation rallied again in another great effort to cast off its chains, 
and years of warfare followed, in which the greatest Irish 
victory was won cn June 5, 1646, at Benburb in County 
Tyrone. Here it wes that Owen Roe O’Néeill, the distinguished 
Irish commander, eaded his exhortation before the battle 
with the words quoted opposite. 
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It was not strange that Owen Roe should invoke 
the intercession of Our Lady and choose her name 
for slogan, for Ireland’s tradition of devotion to the 
Mother of God dates back to very early times. 
(An important confirmation of this is the recent 
discovery in the National Library, Dublin, by 
Professor Carney of the Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies, of a manuscript in Irish con- 
taining seventh- and eighth-century poems in 
praise of the Blessed Virgin—probably the earliest 
such peems in any vernacular language of Europe). 
Before the time of Owen Roe—and in later times, 
too—this devotion, and especially the recitation 
of the Rosary, did much to sustain the faith and 
hope of the Irish people through dark centuries of 
persecution when priests and sacraments were 
outlawed. 

If there were no other evidence for the strength 
of the devotion, the Irish language itself would 
provide ample proof, for, as well as the name of God, 
that of His Blessed Mother occurs again and again 
in the everyday spoken and written word of the 
language. 

Muire or Mary is by far the most frequent of all 
feminine names in Ireland, but Muire is the special 
imsh form for Mary the Mother of God, and is 
reserved for her alone. Her Rosary is An Choroin 





Above: The Gro‘to, 
Clat mire, Co. Cork 





Above: Our Lady of Dublin Shrine, 
White Friars’ Street Church, Dublin 


Mhuire (“The Crown of Mary”). ‘God Bless 
You ” and “ God be with you ” are answered “‘ God 
and Mary Bless You” and “ God and Mary with 
You” ; and there are scores of other commonly 
used blessings, greetings, farewells and other phrases 
which include the name of Our Blessed Lady. 
The speech of the bulk of the Irish people nowadays 
is English, but this does not mean that they lack the 
Marian tradition of their Irish-speaking countrymen 
and women. The family Rosary is a wide-spread 
custom, and the various prayers and ceremonies, 
public and private, in honour of Our Lady are 
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common features of Irish Catholic life. Especially 
in the cities and larger towns, perpetual novenas in 
her honour, under particular invocations, are attended 
regularly by great throngs of people. The perpetual 
novena to Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal—to 
name but one—draws crowded congregations into 
the churches of Dublin and other centres every 
week. In many places traditional local pilgrimages, 
or “ patterns ” (Irish, patrin—“ patron ”’), are held 
on the Feast of the Assumption (August 15)—which 
is also a festive occasion for the people of those 
districts. 

The most significant modern development of 
Ireland’s devotion to Mary began on August 21, 
1879 (the eve of the Octave of the Assumption), 
when, according to the evidence of fifteen witnesses, 
Our Blessed Lady appeared at the remote village 
of Knock in County Mayo. The apparition, beginning 
at about 7.30 or 7.45 p.m. (in daylight) and lasting 
fully two hours, appeared on the gable wall of the 
Catholic church. It showed Our Lady wearing a 
large, brilliant crown and clothed in white garments, 
her hands raised as if in prayer and her eyes turned 
towards Heaven. On her right hand stood St. Joseph 
and on her left St. John the Evangelist. To the left 
of St. John appeared an altar and, standing on it, a 
cross and a Lamb around which wings of angels 
hovered. The wall of the church at which the 
apparition was seen was covered with a cloud of 
light. Heavy rain was falling all the time, yet the 
figures and the spot where they stood were quite dry. 

Large numbers of people began to come to the 
scene of the apparition and many cures were reported. 
On October 8 of the same year the ecclesiastical 
authorities appointed a Commission of Enquiry. 
Throughout the years since then pilgrims have come 
from all over Ireland and from many other parts of 
the world to do special honour to Our Lady at her 
Shrine at Knock. Numerous cures and other favours 


(continued on page 37) 


Roadside Shrine, 
Inishmore, 
Aran Island 
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Top: Knock Shrine, 
Co. Mayo 


Right: Statue of 
Our Lady, Dom- 
inican Church, 
Limerick 
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BY ROBERT GIBBINGS 
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As a writer of travel books of a most individual kinrd, Robert Gibbings has long been 
renowned. The engravings which illustrate this article have been reproduced with the 
kind permission of the publisher from “ Lovely ts the Lee” (F#. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
16s. net) and “ Sweet Cork of Thee” (F. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 16s. net), both of 
which deal with that south-west corner of Ireland which Mr. Gibbings knows so 
intimately. 


THERE’S ONE THING you can be sure of when visiting Ireland and that is that the 
moment you put foot aboard the cross-channel steamer leaving for that country 
you'll start laughing, and no matter whether your stay on the other side is long or 
short you’ll have a smile on your face more often while there than you would in any 
other country in the world. Humour is the real currency on that island and a joke 
will often carry you further than a five pound note. I once went to a small hotel as 
a stranger and stayed for ten days, enjoying the best of everything and only straining 
myself in the effort to keep up with local wit and humour. When I was about to leave 
I asked the maid for a bill. ‘‘ You must see the boss about that,” she said. 

I found “ himself” in the kitchen, putting on his boots. “ A bill! ” he exclaimed. 
** What do you want a bill for ? Would you spoil all the fun we’ve had ? ” He wouldn’t 
hear of such a thing. He’d have no money coming between us. 
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You must, of course, be prepared for surprises. 
Things don’t happen quite the same as they do in 
England. One day I dropped into a mountain pub 
merely because the weather was warm, and I barely 
escaped being pledged in marriage. The proprietress 
knew a girl who would suit me, and wasn’t there 
a house alongside with a rent of 5/- a year, paid 
quarterly. What more was I waiting for ? 
Another day I went with a friend to a country 
town, thinking myself an ordinary individual, and 
in the first shop we entered I was introduced as 
a millionaire who was going to buy Macgillycuddy’s 
Reeks; and in the next as an Admiral who had sunk 
the German fleet. By the time I left that town I 
had lost all track of my identity as author and artist, 
and was only wondering why there wasn’t more 
gold braid on my sleeve and more metal in my pocket. 
To be an author or an artist in Ireland would be 
a terrible thing if the atmosphere hadn’t a kindly 
easiness about it. There’s never a moment without 
a subject for pen or pencil before you, and if you 
combine the activities of artist and author as I do, 
it’s hell: you’re torn apart. I went to a regatta a few 
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years ago. There was a crowd on the pier and a crowd 
on the foreshore, and yachts, fishing smacks and 
rowing boats were dodging each other in the harbour. 
“If I can find a quiet corner,” I thsuzht, “ there’ll 
be a drawing in this.” So after hunting for a while 
under the cliffs I found a crevice in the rocks, safe, 
as I thought, from human contacts. Here I could 
settle down and concentrate on the gull-white sails 
of the yachts and the sunset red of the canvas on 
the yawls, and towards evening a clear profile view of 
the pig in his basket at the end of the pole stuck out 
like a bowsprit from the pier head. I had hardly 
put pencil to paper when a loud-speaker began 
calling from the Committee boat, and the man behind 
that mike was a poet and had a wonderful flow of 
words. I forgot about the drawing. There was far 
more fun to be had in listening to his impassioned 
appeals and instructions to skippers of competing 
craft, not to mention members of the local band 
who were afloat in the town. 

A few nights later a man broke in on my observation 
of some step-dancing to tell me that, after his wife, 
the most beautiful creation in the world was Chartres 


continued on page 40 
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THE TRAITOR 


by Monk Gibbon 


I AM A TRAITOR, a renegade. I do not know what punishment Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan reserves for those who are disloyal to her. But since my disloyalty 
is of a rather special kind, perhaps I shall escape conviction. 

My crime is this. I grew up loving the East coast of Ireland. But today 
if I were asked, and if I told the truth, I would have to admit that the West 
has come to replace it more and more in my affections. 

Places lay their spell on us, sometimes immediately, sometimes by gradual] 
stages. The poet Winifred Letts begins her ‘“‘ Songs from Leinster” with 
this unequivocal declaration :— 
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I think if I lay dying in some land 
Where Ireland is no more than just a name, 
My soul would travel back to find that strand 
From whence it came. 
I'd see the harbour in the evening light, 
The old men staring at some distant ship, 
The fishing-boats they fasten left and right 
Beside the slip. 
The sea-wrack lying on the wixd-swept shore, 
The grey thorn bushes growing in the sand, ye 
Our Wexford coast from Arklow to Cahore— | 


My native land... 





Below : Atlantic Follers at Muckross Head, Co. Doncegil 
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Below : Killybegs, Co. Donegal 














Left: Mountain Stream, 
Barnesmore Gap, Co. Donegal 


When I read that poem first, as a schoolboy, I was 
convinced that my soul could be relied on always to 
do the same. I knew that the happiest month of the 
year for me was June and it was the happiest because 
I spent it with my grandmother, a few miles from 
Courtown Harbour, and almost exactly halfway 
between Arklow and Cahore. I did not need a poet 
to remind me of the bushes, with their pale grey 
leaves, which grow everywhere in the sand near the 
mouth of the Conivara river, and which, with St. 
John’s Wort and bracken, are the characteristic 
vegetation of one whole mile of sandy road. I could 
feel the sandy, springy turf under my feet and smell 
the bloom and the leaf of the tiny burnet roses, and 
my mind’s eye carried a picture of every successive 
wide beach, bay or cove along that stretch of coast. 

It was a child’s paradise and still is. Only there 
are more children enjoying it now than in those days, 
when one could see a member of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary come down to the further beach, remove 
all his clothes, and, cautiously looking round to see 
that he was not offending the proprieties, wade into 
the water for a bathe, which was more a splash than 
a swim. 

My grandfather was a Dublin barrister who liked 
to have a farm in the country for his week-ends and 
for the summer. My father told me that, in the old 
days, he used to ride down from Dublin on horseback 
with my aunt, sleeping a night at Woodenbridge on 
the way. My grandmother would follow presently 
in her victoria, in charge of the coachman. They 
must have known the road well—Bray, Windgates 
or Glen of the Downs, Newtownmountkennedy, 
Rathnew, Arklow and the first glimpse of Tara Hill 
and of Gorey. There is a lane near Ballymoney, 
which, to the end of my days, will still keep my 
grandmother’s private name for it, ‘‘ Butterfly Lane.” 

I still think the Wexford scenery beautiful. I still 
enjoy that serene landscape, almost “‘ a land where 
it is always afternoon.” Though I was sometimes 
there as late as October, I never saw what, today, I 
would consider a really rough sea. 

In the West I have seen many, the West which 
has so successfully cast its spell over my affections. 
No part of the whole Irish coast is so well known to 
me, now, as the west and north west coast of that 














amazing county, Donegal. Amazing because of its 
great variety, yet unfailing charm. I always think that 
Donegal could be a state in itself, like ancient Attica, 
and that its citizens would never have any need to go 
outside its bcrders. One townland differs from an other 
townland; there are a dozen and more totally different 
types of scenery. 

At Bundoran one still has something of the calm 
of parts of the Sligo coast. Rich green fields stretch 
down until they are almost touching the wide 
stretches of golden sand. Horizons are low. One has 
to turn south for the eye to encounter in the adjoining 
county the flat top and right-angled prominence of 
the unmistakable Ben Bulben. 

Indeed, right round to Mount Charles and on to 
Dunhineeley and St. John’s Point, though the shore 
of the great bay varies—the woods for example which 
come down to the water’s edge itself near Donegal 
town—the pattern of the countryside is pastoral 
and fairly gentle. 

But at Dunhineeley one sees the first great ridge of 
mountain upreared ahead. And if at Killybegs, 
instead of bearing right for Ardara and Portnoo, one 
continues straight on, the road will take you into 
country not so much savage, for there are many 
white, neatly thatched farms at Teelin, Kilcar, 
Carrick and elsewhere, but utterly remote, cut off 
from the rest of the worid, until at Glencolumbkille 
you seem to have reached the furthest limit of 
western European civilisation. 

I took my family to Donegal and lived there, in 
a cottage on Fintragh Bay, for four years, on the 
threshold of this great district, and with neighbours 
as kindly and congenial as any that one could wish 
for in the world. Slieve League—which figures in 
the poet Allingham’s “ Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen ”—used to greet me, black as 
indigo against a stormy winter sky, when I came 
over the hill, sometimes, on my way to Columbkille. 
But I loved it, then as always. I loved Muckross, on 
a day of gale with great Atlantic breakers curving 
over, white-tipped, but with their crests like trans- 
lucent green glass, before breaking ineffectually 
against the great flat ledges of rock. 

I knew that this district, so familiar to me, was 
only one of many, quite different, but equally lovely. 
I had holidayed for six or seven years in succession 
at Clooney, near Portnoo; I knew the Gweebarrow 
estuary, Dungloe and Arranmore—had in fact written 
a book about twenty-four hours on that island in 
company with a seal-shooter—I knew Kincashla, 
Bunbeg, and then, on round by the Bloody Foreland 
to Gortahork, Dunfanaghy, and presently the 
spectacular beauties of Rosapenna and Port Salon. 
I had been visiting friends, for years, in their home 
amid the well-loved woods of Glenalla. I knew 
Rathmullen, Ramelton, Letterkenny and the road 


Glen Bay, Ce. Donegal 
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thence to Derry. None of these place-names were 
mere words to me. Each of them evoked its own 
imagery, its own particular set of memories. 
Indeed if I want to excuse myself for tris transfer 
of allegiance from Wexford to Donegil, I think 
of a story which concerns the Dublin poet Ai, who 
used to spend his yearly holiday in his friend Law’s 
cottage near Dunfanaghy. After his death his 
publishers asked for his letters to be sent to then to 
be copied as an aid to his biography. The young 
woman who was responsible for making these 
transcripts on a typewriter remarked one day to a 
friend, “if I have to type the word Donegal even 
once more, I think that I shall go stark staring mad.” 
Evidently that county was as dear to A’ as it is to me. 
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KILLARNEY 


IRELAND IN THREE DAYS 
FOR THE TRAVELLER BY AIR 


Shannon/Dublin 

Arrive Shannon in morning. Met on arrival with 
automobile. Shannon Airport to Limerick City. 
Lunch in Limerick. Sightsee around Limerick. 
Drive to Killarney via Adare with its thatched cottages 
and medieval church. Overnight Killarney. 


After breakfast 34-hour jaunting car trip around 
Lakes of Killarney. Return Killarney for lunch. 
Depart for Cork City via Ballyvourney and Macroom. 
Visit Blarney Castle and kiss universally famous 
“Blarney Stone ”—25 minutes outside Cork City. 
Dine in Cork. Sightsee Cork in evening, including 
world-famous “ Bells of Shandon” at Shandon 
Church on River Lee. Visit University College, 
Cork, with its Honan Chapel, replica of Cormac’s 
Chapel, Cashel. See Christ the King Church, one 
of the most modern in Europe. Overnight Cork. 


Early morning start. Cork to Dublin via Fermoy, 
Cahir, Cashel (the “ Irish Acropolis ”), Johnstown, 
Abbeyleix, Portlaoighise, The Curragh of Kildare, 
Naas. Late afternoon and early evening sightsee 
Dublin City—Trinity College and Library (eighth 
century illuminated mss. of Gospels—Book of 
Kells), Guinness’ Brewery, O’Connell Street, Abbey 
Theatre, Gate Theatre. 
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THE CROSS OF CONG 
by H. A. WHEELER 
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THE Cross OF CONG, which is today 
one of the chief treasures of the 
National Museum of Ireland, belongs 
to the 150 years of comparative calm 
between Brian’s defeat of the Norse- 
men at Clontarf in 1014 and the 
coming of the Anglo-Norman invaders 
in 1169. It is this period which gave 
us Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel and the 
great doorway of Clonfert Cathedral, 
to mention only two of the most 
outstanding achievements in stone. 
Among portable objects, while there 
may not be anything of the quality 
of the Book of Kells, or the Ardagh 
Chalice, there are, as well as the Cross 
of Cong itself, such first-class pieces 
of craftsmanship as the Shrine of St. 
Lachtin’s Arm, the Shrine of St. 
Patrick’s Bell and the Lismore Crosier. 
Like these three, the Cross of Cong 
is a reliquary or portable shrine, made 
in this case to hold a relic of the True 





Cross, now unfortunately lost. It 
combines the function of reliquary 
with that of processional cross and 
was no doubt carried on a pole on 
solemn occasions. Irish processional 
crosses are rare, and none of the others 
is of so early a date. 

Apart from its technical and artistic 
excellence, the Cross of Cong has a 
special importance as one of the few 
Irish works of the pre-Norman period 
which can be definitely dated within 
a few years. It is stated in the Annals 
of Innisfallen that in the year 1123 
a portion of the True Cross came to 
Ireland and was enshrined by King 
Toirdelbach 6 Conchobair (Turloch 
O’Conor). Toirdelbach was King of 
Connacht from 1106 and High King 
from 1119 till his death in 1156 and 
was, in fact, the last considerable 
ruler before the Invasion. Inscriptions 
on the Cross of Cong record the fact 




















that it contained a relic of the True 
Cross and that it was made under 
Toirdelbach’s auspices, so that there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it 
was made in or shortly after 1123. 
Another inscription asks a prayer for 
Domnall mac Flannacain, Bishop of 
Connacht, ‘‘ at whose residence the 
cross was made.” Domnall died in 
1136, so that this represents the latest 
possible date for its making. We also 
know the name of the artificer, Mael- 
Isu Mac Bratdan u Echan, but of him 
nothing further is known. Probably 
the Cross was made for the Church 
of Tuam, of which the beautiful 
chancel-arch still survives. Allowing 
for the difference in scale, there is a 
marked resemblance in style between 
the Cross of Cong and the stone cross 
in the market-place at Tuam, the base 
of which likewise bears an inscription 
naming King Toirdelbach. In the 





course of the twelfth century it was 
transferred to the newly-founded 
Augustinian Abbey of Cong and 
remained in the custody of the titular 
Abbots of Cong down to the early 
nineteenth century. 

The Cross, which is 2 feet 6 inches 
high, is made of oak, covered with 
copper plates. These in turn are 
covered by openwork panels of gilt 
bronze in the form of fantastic inter- 
laced beasts, owing much in style to 
Scandinavian influence. On the front 
the surface is divided into small 
panels by silver bands, and the 
interlacings, which are small and 
delicate in scale, are arranged sym- 
metrically in pairs, one side being the 
mirror-image of the other. On the 
back the interlacing is much bolder 
and not divided up into panels or 
pairs. This treatment is markedly 
more suitable for an obiect of this size. 




















At the intersection of the arms, on the front, is a 
large round crystal, behind which the relic was pre- 
sumably placed. Around this are little panels of gold 
filigree, the spiral patterns of which contrast noticeably 
in style with the animal interlacings of the rest of the 
Cross. The sides are covered with silver and bear the 
inscriptions. The bottom of the Cross is gripped by a 
boldly executed beasthead, executed in the round, which 
makes an effective foil to the extremely two-dimensional 
ornament of the Cross itself. Below this is a decorative 
boss with a socket into which would have fitted the pole 
for carrying it in procession. While the shape of the 
Cross is a little bit spindly and much of the decoration 
too small for the size of the whole, technically the Cross 
of Cong is a masterpiece of the metalworker’s art and 
historically it sheds a most valuable light on the patronage 
afforded to the arts by the last vigorous and securely 
established Irish High King. 
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THE STORY OF HOWTH CASTLE and its feudal lords 
begins one day in 1177, when Almeric Tristram, 
friend and companion of Sir John de Courcy, 
“stalworthy and knightly did use himself” to 
establish an invasion beach-head on the north side 
of the Howth peninsula. Almeric was by nature a 
warrior. Sometimes with de Courcy, sometimes 
without him, Almeric fought battle after battle 
through the north and west of Ireland. The “ Book 
of Howth ”—a quaint collection of legends and of 
history, compiled in the sixteenth century—relates 
that he met his end in Connaught, when, with only 
“ thirty horse and two hundred foot,” he encountered 
“King O’Connor with 20,000 men.” The “ Book ” 
states with romantic exaggeration that de Courcy 
had promised to reward his friend by giving him 
half the conquests they should make together. The 
fact is that the peninsula of Howth, where he won 
their first victory, became the patrimony of Almeric’s 
descendants. 

To Almeric succeeded Nicholas, and to Nicholas 
another Almeric, the latter being the first to bear 
the name St. Lawrence. Both of these, by deeds 
dated 1188 and 1190, to which a great array of 
Norman nobles were witnesses, secured the legal 
tile to their possessions. The late Commander 
Gaisford St. Lawrence presented to the National 
Museum two great parchments in which it is recorded 
that, four hundred years later in the time of Henry 
VIII, these deeds were confirmed anew. The fact 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE 
WITH THE “PROSPECT OF THE HOUSE 
SHOWING THE LAYOUT 


OF HOWTH”’ 
OF THE GROUNDS IN 1740. 
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THE CASTLE FROM THE SOUTH WEST 
WITH “IRELAND’S EYE’’ BEYOND. 

















that, alone of all the Norman invaders, the St. Law- 
rences have preserved intact their original property 
through all the hazards of Anglo-Irish history, is 
indeed remarkable. Even more interesting is “ the 
way they did it.” Securely based on their rocky 
promontory, and cut off by the whole area of the 
Pale from contact with the native Irish, the St. 
Lawrences were consistently loyal to their homeland. 
Their loyalty, however, was strangely impersonal 
in that they supported the Government, regardless of 
the individuals or the parties that exercised it. In 
these circumstances it is not surprising to find the 
Lords of Howth holding positions of high dignity 
and great responsibility in the Anglo-Irish executive 
of the Pale. 

In medieval times, Howth was the principal port 
of Dublin. To it and from it travelled nearly all those 
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who came from England on business for the Crown. 
In this way Nicholas, the twelfth Baron, must have 
come in contact with Richard II on the occasion of 
his visit to Ireland. He later transferred his allegiance 
to Henry IV, and obtained many favours from Henry’s 
son, Prince Thomas of Lancaster, when the latter 
was Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

In 1449, when Richard, Duke of York, newly 
appointed Lord Deputy, accompanied by his wife, 
“‘ the Rose of Raby,” landed at Howth, they received 
a royal welcome from Christopher, the fourteenth 
Baron. His services did not go unrewarded. In 1487 
Edward IV, Duke Richard’s son, granted a licence 
enabling Christopher’s son Robert, to marry Joan, 
daughter of the Duke of Somerset and great-great- 
granddaughter of John of Gaunt, thus uniting the 
family of St. Lawrence with the blood-royal of 
England. Five years later, Robert was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In 1509, Henry VII 
conferred the same high office on Robert’s son, 
Nicholas. Thus twice in thirty years the Great Seal 
came to Howth. 

The most striking and—to use a modern word— 
the most colourful of the Lords of Howth was that 
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Christopher who lived in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Owing to defective eyesight, he was known as “ the 
Blind Earl.” It was said of him that “ with the 
exception of the Archbishop of Dublin—Adam 
Loftus—he was the first in power and name in the 
County of Dublin.” On at least one occasion he 
headed a deputation to the Queen, who scornfully 
inquired: “Can my Lord of Howth speak the 
English tongue?” Five months “close confine- 
ment” in Dublin Castle followed on a row with 
Lord Deputy Sidney. Prisoners in those days had 
to pay for their keep. The Book of Howth records 
“for his confinement 40s.; his diet for twenty-eight 
days, £14 13s.—which, however, by composition 
at 22d. per diem, was reduced to £12 12s. sterling.” 
In the preface to his will the Blind Earl commended 
his soul to Almighty God, begging forgiveness for 
all his “‘ sins and wickedness.” 


The swift changes and counter-changes in the 
political scene of the seventeenth century tested 
severely the adroitness of the Anglo-Irish Lords. 
In his “‘ History of the County Dublin,” Dr. Ball 
briefly tells the story in so far as it affects the House 
of Howth : “ The Commonwealth Authorities could 
find no fault with the Lord of Howth in their time, 
and the Parliament of James II and that of William 
III were in agreement as to the conduct of his son 
being irreproachable.” 


The eighteenth century dawned more peacefully, 
and with peace came elegance and comfort. In 1728 
Sir William St. Lawrence, twenty-sixth Baron, 
married Lucy, daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Gorges. At the time of her marriage Lucy was only 
seventeen years old, and she must have been a lady 
of great charm and wit, for she captivated even the 
rugged Dean Swift. The great portrait of Swift, by 
Francis Bindon, which now hangs in the Dining- 
room, is an enduring proof of his friendship with 
Lady Howth. The Dean is standing, with a copy of 
“The Drapier’s Letters” in his hand. Above, 
Hibernia appears crowning him, while at his feet 
lies Wood, grasping a packet, labelled ‘‘ Wood’s 
Patent,” out of which pours a quantity of debased 
coins. 


When Sir William died in March, 1748, Thomas, 
his heir, was only eighteen years of age and still a 
student at Trinity College, Dublin. Possessed of 


continued on page 34 
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Amongst the events of outstanding interest in 
the closing days of this year’s Irish Spring Festival 
are :— 


May 2 National Currach Championships. 

In Galway, representatives of the crack currach 
crews of the Western Coast will participate in the 
first National Currach Raciiag Championships ever 
held. 

May 2 Historical Pageant Killarney 
On the shores of lovely Loch Leine 509 men of the 
O’Donoghue Clan will proclaim their chieftain 
according to ancient rites. 


May 4-8 Spring Show Week Dublin 
One of the biggest Agricultural and Industrial Shows 
of the year, the Royal Dublin Society’s Spring 
Show, will feature many special Téstal competitioas. 


May 4, 5, 6 and 8 International Folk Dancing 
Festival - Cublin 


May 4-6 Pan-Celtic Festival Killarney 


May 8-9 Golden Ball Golfing Marathon Con- 
petition Curragh, County !ildare 


This can claim to be the longest one-hole competition 
in existence, the distance from tee to green being 
almost five miles. Presented by An Bord Failte, the 
Golden Ball Perpetual Trophy—two Solid Gold 
Model Golf Balls, mounted on a silver pedestal, is 
available for competition this year for the first time. 
A replica will be presented annually to the winning 
competitor. 


. and remember... 


by coming to Ireland in Téstal time you avoid the | 


inconveniences of peak-season travel. 
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< j “* Here in Ireland I find myself with a reverse of the English angler’s problem. 
n- * It is not ‘ where can I find the fishing’ that I must ask myself, but ‘ how I am to select 

ne 4 from such a huge richness of opportunity.’ I can go where I like. 

A i I need no permits, no day tickets, no licences. In every direction I can go, there 
Id are lakes and rivers that I could not exhaust if I were to fish a different one every day 

he for years to come.” 

ns 


So wrote Bernard Venables, Editorial Director of “‘ Angling Times” who 


recently explored Ireland’s fabulous coarse-fishing possibilities on behalf 





of British anglers. In the article that follows, Mervyn Wall mentions some of the attractions 






of Ireland’s lakes and rivers for the not-too-serious angler. 








Evening view, Pontoon, Co. Mayo. 


WHENEVER I GO ON holiday in Ireland I bring my 
trout rod with me. It’s not that I’m a fanatical angler, 
but I know that whatever part of the country I may 
happen to go to, I’ll certainly find brown trout fishing 
in the immediate neighbourhood. There are rivers 
everywhere: they meander pleasantly through all 
our midland towns and reach the sea by way of our 
coastal holiday resorts. The great thing about brown 
trout fishing in this country is that much of it is 
free and where it is you don’t have to ask anyone’s 
permission: you can have miles of river all to 
yourself provided you’re agile enough to climb 
the ditch or fence. As long as you’ve a rod with 
you, you'll never be bored on a holiday: there'll 
always be something to do; and if there’s a day’s rain 
as sometimes happens, you regard it with a beautiful 
complacency, knowing that there’s nothing better 
for making the fish rise. 

I’m not by any means an expert, but I believe I 
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get as much enjoyment out of fishing as any expert 
does. Angling brings you to places that the sober 
pedestrian or motorist never dreams of. You only 
really get to know a river when you’ve been under 
its bridges and across its stepping stones, and when 
you’ve studied every twist of its banks with eyes alive 
to its angling possibilities. When you fish a river, you 
live with it: you’re no longer a stranger viewing it 
as a mere part of the scenery. Only for that handy 
little trout rod which I’ve brought all over Ireland 
with me, I would be without memories which persist 
still after many years—memories of midnight on the 
waters of Lough Gill in the mayfly season when a 
friend and I pushed our boat by starlight over the 
shallows between the islands, of early morning by 
the lake on Arranmore Island off Donegal, when one 
of those lively rainbow trout almost jerked the rod 
from my hand, and of the Connemara dusk creeping 
across the three hundred lakes and the vast bogs 
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between Roundstone and Clifden. Those occasions remain as ‘¢leatly in my memory as if they had happened 
ie. @ yesterday, yet I would never have visited those lonely and béautiful places and experienced that wealth of the 
‘ci spirit, if that small trout rod had not pointed the way. 
| The inexpert angler like myself is never without his minor 
adventures. I remember on Lough Talt in the Ox mountains 
grudgingly surrendering my rod to my eager boatman, only 
to find that the first thing that the fellow did was to hook 
me in the ear. I’ve never hooked a human being myself, but 
in the twilight at the reservoir north of Sligo Town, I once 
caught the last thing I wanted to catch—a bat on the wing, 
and very hard he was to get rid of, too. I was fishing once 
with a gentleman who tied his own flies and was very proud 
of one he had invented. It was a fly which, when you tightened 
your line, flapped its wings up and down on the surface of 
the water and so deceived the wariest trout. Things were 
going fine until an inquisitive dog emerged from a gap in 
the hedge and stood staring at us as if he had never seen 
anglers before. The foolish animal’s curiosity was his un- 
doing, for, a moment later my friend with a back cast un- 
wittingly hooked him in the tail. The tautened line set the 
fly flapping its wings. The astonished dog didn’t wait to ask 
questions, but turned and made a beeline for home, followed 
by my friend in mortal fear that he would lose his valuable 
fly and new cast. It was an extraordinary chase. My friend 
burst through hedges and sprang over bushes, all the time 
unreeling his line like a madman. He must have unwound 
about a hundred yards of line and played that dog as you 
would a fish over half-a-mile of country before the unlucky 
animal broke the cast in a suicide leap over a wall. 

The beginner usually finds it a good deal easier to fish from 
a boat on a lake than to fish a river, because there are no bushes 
or overhanging trees in which his line may become entangled. 
A novice whipping the air with three flies on twenty feet of 
line, may land his hooks anywhere. I’ve wound them round 
telegraph wires in my time and had to pay a small boy to climb 
the pole and set them free. I want to say a good word, therefore, 
for reservoirs. They are to be found outside every town in the country, and they are usually well stocked and 
looked after by the local angling association. You can stand within a foot of deep water, which you can rarely 








rt do at the edge of a lake ; and the margin is invariably dry and clean so that you 
“T don’t need waders or heavy boots. The banks are always free of trees and bushes, 
ly which means that you can fish with a much longer line than would be possible else- 
er where. There’s a wonderful peace about a reservoir, quite different from the ex- 
‘2 | citement and glitter of a river. I have no preferences myself : I like fishing anywhere 
ve | and have even killed rudd in stagnant canals. 

u G From the moment you drop your bait into the water, excitement is never absent, 
it — — for you never know what will come up. You may be respectably angling for trout 
ly | —_- with your hat on and your tie straight, and a moment later you may have an eel 
id trying to wind himself and the line about your leg. I have long since decided that 
ist. _ the only thing to do with one of those uncomfortable customers is to have no traffic 
he — ~—s with him at all, but just cut the line with your angler’s penknife, if the eel will let 
4 ~~ you get at it, and heave him and the severed line back-into.‘the water. Quite early 
he — in my angling days I was fishing.from a boat onthe»Garavogite*River, and I drew 
by | in what I thought was a trout. As hé’came oyer'the side of the boat,’ -catught a flash 
ne | of green, and a moment later theré, was°# pike across my “knees baring ‘his»teeth at 
od = me. “I’m all thumbs,” I said apologetically by. way of explaining t6 the boatman 


ng why I seemed to be thrashing about‘m.thebgat as mick as the pike. * Tis*well you 


tofitinued on page 36 
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SCULPTURE by Robert Adams, Victor Waddington Galleries, 
Dublin 

PAINTINGS AND STAINED GLASS WInpows, Richard King, 
Victor Waddington Galleries, Dublin 

GRAND OPERA: Dublin Grand Opera Society, Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin (4 weeks) : . 3-29 
DRAMA: Longford Productions presentation of “An 
Enemy of the People,” Gate Theatre, Dublin (4 weeks) 





Commencing 4 

Horse Racing 
CURRAGH 12 NAAS 22 
POWERSTOWN PARK 13 KILBEGGAN 24 
DUNDALK 14-15 CURRAGH (Irish 2,000 
ROSCOMMON Is Guineas) 26 
DOWNPATRICK 19 CURRAGH (Irish 1,000 
LIMERICK JUNCTION 20 Guineas) 27 

PHOENIX PARK 29 
Festivals 
Fe1s CUALANN, Blackrock Park and Town Hall, Blackrock, 
Co. Dublin. Official Opening ; ’ 2:3 


Fes CeoiL: The Festival of Music, "Metropolitan Hail, 
Abbey Lecture Hall, Scots’ Church Hall, Abbey Street and 
O’Connell Hall, O’Connell Street, Dublin. . 17-23 
( ONFERENCE: Guild of insurance Cfficials’ Annual Con- 
ference accompanied by /lderman J. R. Falmer, Lord 
N.ayor of Birmingham, Gresham Hotel, Dublin 26-29 


General Sport 
GoLF : Senior Cup, Open Competitions, Castle Golf Club, 


Co. Dublin : : : 10 
GoLF: Open Week, Douglas, Cork ; . 10-15 
BASKET BALL: Leinster Colleges Final, Dublin. 12 
GoLF : Ladies’ International, Royal Portrush, Co. Antrim 
12-83 
SMALL-BorE RIFLE SHOOTING : Co. Dublin Championships, 
Firhouse Road, Templeogue, Co. Dublin ; 16 
ANGLING: Kenmare Anglers’ Club Annual Shore Com- 
petitions, Gleninchiquin Lakes, Co. Kerry . 16 
GoLF: Ladies’ Championships, Royal Portrush, Co. 
Antrim . 16-20 
PITCH AND Purr GotF : Ladies’ Match Play Championships 
of Ireland, Rocklodge, Cork . 17-23 
BASKET BALL : Ireland v. England, Dublin . ; 19 
Motor RACING: International Ulster Trophy, Dunrod, 
Co. Antrim : : 22 
GOLF : Open Mixed Foursomes, Cork Golf Club; 22 
CYCLING: Annual 25 miles Time Trial Open Handicap, 
Co. Meath ’ ; 23 
TENNIS : Junior Open Tournaments, Belfast . 28-29 
GoLr : (Ladies) Leitrim Cup saeeaianaien Portmarnock 
Golf Club, Co. Dublin ; ; , ; 29 
Shows 
SPRING SHOW, Ballsbridge, Dublin ‘ 4-8 


Although the emphasis is on Agricultural and Trade 
displays, there is also an extensive programme of Jumping 
Events arranged for each day throughout the Show. Each 
day, too, the General Trade Exhibition is open from 
9 a.m. to 7 p.m. and in the Main Hall, the Industrial Hall, 
Machinery Section and Sandymount Section, where the 
visitor can see exhibits of every facet of Irish industry, 
produce, agricultural equipment. In fact, this exhibition 
is the window to industrial and agricultural Ireland as it 
is one of the biggest Agricultural and Industrial Shows 
of the year. 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOW: 87th Annual Show and Industrial 
Exhibition, Balmoral, Belfast . 26-29 
FLOWER SHOW : Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland 
Members’ Flower Show, Mansion House, Dublin 27 


General Sport 


Motor Cyc inc : Dublin and District Motor Cycle Clubs’ 
Veteran Run, Dublin to Mosney, Co. Meath . 5 
CycLinc: C.T.C., Dublin District Association, Whit 
Week-End, Glen of Aherlow, Co. Tipperary . 5-7 
GoLF: Open Medal Competitions, Ladies/Men (a.m.); 
Open Mixed Foursomes (p.m.), Killarney, Co. Kerry 6 
ANGLING: Clifden Trout Anglers’ Association Fishing 
Cempetitions, Lough Fadda, Co. Galway . aR 
GoLF: East of Ireland Amateur Championships, = 
Louth Golf Club , 6-7 
TENNIs : Irish Lawn Tennis Association East of Ireland 
Championships, Lansdowne, Dublin. . Wie 
PITCH AND PuTT GOLF : Open Match Play Championships 
of Ireland, Highfield, Cork . Wid 
CLAY PIGEON SHOOTING: Inter-State Shoot and Inter- 
Provincial Championships, Ticknock, Co. Dublin 11-12 
ATHLETICS : (A.A.U.E.) Track and Field Championships, 
Dublin . in-12 
GOLF: OPEN FOURBALL, Douglas Golf Club, Cork 12 
GoLF: Open Competitions, Mullingar Golf Club, Co. 


Westmeath ; ; A : ; . 12-13 
HuRLING: Senior and Minor Semi-Final, " Croke Park, 
Dutlin 13 
GAELIC FOOTBALL : Ulster Council G.A. A., Newcastle, 
Co. Down 13 
HURLING : Limerick ¢ v. Waterford (Senior), Thurles, Co. 
Tipperary , ; 13 
GOLF : Open Week, Killarney, Co. Kerry . 13-20 


GoLF: Match Play, Open temmetitiens, Grange Golf 
Club é . 14-19 
GAELIC FOOTBALL : Ulster Council G. A. A. Senior Cham- 
pionship Competitions, Antrim v. Armagh, Belfast 20 
GAELIC FOOTBALL: Leinster Championships, Senior and 


Minor, Croke Park, Dublin 20 
Hur LING : Senior and Minor (Tipperary v. Clare), Limerick 

20 
VETERAN CAR RALLY: Dublin—Kildare—Carlow : 21 
GotF : Irish Close Amateur Championship, Carlow Golf 
Club . 23-26 


ATHLETICS : All Ireland Field and Track Championships, 
Dublin. ; : 





HuRLInG : Senior Hurling Semi-Final, Cork v. Limerick, 
Waterford 27 
ATHLETICS : Open Sports Meeting, Banteer, Co. Cork 27 


Horse Racing 


AN UAIMH 2 MALLOW 16 
GOwWRAN PARK 3 NAAS 17 
LEOPARDSTOWN 5 AN UAIMH 19 
BALDOYLE 7 WEXFORD 21 
TRAMORE 7-8 CURRAGH (Irish Derby) 23 
CURRAGH 9 CURRAGH 24 
THURLES 10 PHOENIX PARK 26 
PHOENIX PARK 12 LIMERICK JUNCTION 29 

MULLINGAR 30 


Shows 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: 51st Annual Summer Show, 
Ballymena, Co. Antrim . 16 
KINGDOM County Fal : Industrial Exhibition, Agricultural 
Show, Flower Show and Horse Jumping, Ballymun 
Barracks, Tralee . 22-23 
FLOWER SHOW: Royal Horticultural "Society Members’ 
Show, Mansion House, Dublin 24 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Munster Agricultural Society’ s 
Annual Summer Show and Industrial Exhibition, Show 
Grounds, Cork . s 29-1 July 


Festivals 


FEIs : Feis an Duin (Down Feis), Newcastle, Co. Duwn 5-6 
FLEADH CEOIL : Irish Musical Festival, Cavan Town 6-7 
FESTIVAL : Festival of Bundoran, Bundoran, Co. Donegal 


6-13 
CARNIVAL : Summerhill, Co. Meath . 13-29 
FeIs : Grogan, Co. Offaly . ; ; P , 27 


Fine Arts 


SCULPTURE AND CERAMICS by Pouchol, Victor Waddington 
Galleries, Dublin 

DRAWINGS AND WATER-COLOURS by Andrea Lhote, Victor 
Waddington Galleries, Dublin commencing 24 
ABBEY THEATRE, Pearse Street, Dublin, will be closed for 
vacation for the month of June. 

RATHMINES AND RATHGAR MusIcaL SocieTy—‘“‘ Perchance 
to Dream,” Gaiety Theatre, Dublin (2 weeks) May 31-12 
DvUBLIN MUSICAL SOCIETY’s presentation of ‘“‘ The Maid 
of the Mountains,” Gatety Theatre, Dublin . 14-19 
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Summer Schools are now a recognised feature of academic 
life. For those who wish to learn a little more about Ireland 
than an ordinary vacation can offer, they provide, as these 
short articles suggest, a most attractive and easily availed- 
of way of getting to know the country, its political institutions, 
economics, literature and art. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, July 13th-28th 


It is true that the Summer School, with annually growing 
numbers, is not attended exclusively by foreigners, but in 
fact it is designed for such visitors and by far the greater 
number of its students are in this country for the first 
time. None of them are resident here or are already 
attached to the College. The School has in the past two 
years drawn its members from the United States, Australia, 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden and Finland as well as from England, 
Scotland and Wales. Nor must it be taken that all the 
members coming from these countries intend to devote 
themselves to educational work; although a majority of 
the American and British members are in the teaching 
profession, the rest include budding diplomatists, laywers 
and journalists as well as undergraduates. 

The courses are designed to give a full picture of 
contemporary Ireland and the lectures cover its politics, 
economics, and literature with an introduction dealing 
with our social and cultural history treated in such a 
manner as to lead up to the living present. We find by 
experience that it is the actual condition of the cg 
whether in its economic or political aspects or on its } 
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side that most interests the visiting student. The lecturers 
are drawn from the Staff of the College, some of whom 
are or have been actively engaged in the government of 
the country, and the students of the College lend a willing 
hand in the entertainment of their visiting confreres 
outside study hours, guiding them through the maze of 
Dublin student life beyond the official precincts. The 
School usually lasts for two crowded weeks with classes 
each morning followed by afternoon visits to the Museums 
and Galleries, where in each case the staffs give generous 
time to the members. For the evening hours, student 
debates, plays and social events are arranged by the College 
students. To the continental visitors to Dublin the 
opportunity to join in the communal activities of our own 
students is especially welcome. Their interest and 
appreciation of the student productions by the College 
Dramatic Society are particularly keen when the plays 
presented follow closely the subjects of their morning 
lectures. Over the past three years Yeats’ Purgatory, 
Synge’s Deirdre of the Sorrows, and Riders to the Sea and 
one-act plays by Austin Clarke, Teresa Deevy, and others 
have been given special productions for the School. These 
and the student debates are particular features of the 
programme—the latter often being continued far into 
the night in, to put it academically, extra-mural venues. 
Two full day excursions out of Dublin are also a recognised 
part of the annual programme, when Glendalough, Tara, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, July 7th-2lst 























DUBLIN UNIVERSITY will hold its Fifth International 
Summer School in Trinity College from 7 to 21 July, 1954. 
Many students from a wide range of countries have come 
to successive Summer Schools at Trinity College to learn 
something of Irish culture and ways of living and to make 
friends with their Irish counterparts. This year’s course 
is entitled ‘‘ The Arts in Modern Ireland.” Students will 
learn not only about modern Irish literature, painting, 
drama, etc., but also of the long cultural tradition from 
which they have sprung. Experts, who include distin- 
guished guest-lecturers as well as members of the College 
staff, will lecture on a variety of subjects, including the 
following : Gaelic literature; Irish history, geography and 
economics; folk-lore and folk-life; poetry, the novel and 
the theatre in modern Ireland; Irish painting, architecture 
and music. Films on the Irish landscape and on life in 
Ireland will be shown. Members of the school will be given 
opportunities of visiting theatres, galleries and other places 
of interest in Dublin, and also of exploring the Irish Trinity College, Dublin 
countryside. 

A characteristic feature of the Summer School is the 
“sponsorship” system, under which Trinity College 
students act as hosts to the visiting students. Men visitors 
stay in College rooms with their sponsors, and women 









* obs visitors stay either in Trinity Hall (the women’s hostel) or 


in private homes. Hosts and visitors take meals together 
daily in the College. The Summer School concludes with a 
farewell party which by tradition takes the form of a 
“* ceilidhe,’’ or Irish dance, to which are added contributions 
from the different national groups represented in the 
School. 
sane teaching work of the School is conducted in English 
‘a system of inter-related lectures, discussion groups and 
We bates. At the lecturcs aid debates the School meets as a 
‘Whole; for the discussion groups members are divided into 
ctions each directed by a tutor, who is a member of the 
é ie of Trinity College. The discussion groups give 












embers opportunities both for informal discussion and 
r making their own contributions to the subject under 
consideration. The debates are on subjects arising from the 
lecture course, and provide practice in public speaking in 
addition to enabling members :o make contributions 
drawn from their own national traditions and culture. 
The Summer School is held under the authority of the 
Board of Trinity College with generous assistance from the 
Irish government, which also awards a number of valuable 
scholarships to foreign students through the Cultural 
Relations Committee of Ireland. The fee for visiting 
students is £12, which is completely inclusive, covering 
board and lodging and attendance at all functions of the 
School, including excursions and visits to the theatre. 
Application for membership and for particulars of 
scholarships should be made to The Registrar, Summer 
School, Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 
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Above: Trinity College, Dublin 
Left: High Cross, Monasterboice, Co. Louth 
Right: Library, Trinity College, Dublin 












SELF DRIVE 


CAR HIRE 
ALSO CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN 


@ Ireland's largest fleet—over 100 
latest models. Unlimited mileage 
rates available 


@ Arrivals met Shannon Airport, Cobh, 
Rosslare, Belfast, Dun Laoghaire. 


Write to-day 
for free 
illustrated 
brochure, hotel guides, routes, Head Office, 
Dept. I.0.W., 33a Upper O’Connell St., DuBLIN, 44701 /2: 
‘Grams ‘Drive ur Self.’’ Branches at 18 Hawkins St., 
DUBLIN 71655, 7 Crofton Ave., Dun LAOGHAIRE 87115, also 
at 14 Cook St., Cork 22357, LIMERICK 


etc. to 





VASTLY INCREASED COMMISSIONS | 





! TO 
TRAVEL AGENTS 
Send for our special agreement 


Our Travel Bureau will make enquiries, reserva- 


tions and arrangements for you free of charge. 
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HOWTH CASTLE continued frem page 25 


remarkable abilities, the twenty-seventh Lord Howth 
soon won for himself a prominent place in the 
political world. On the death of the Lord Chancellor 
in 1767, he was appointed one of the Commissioners 
of the Great Seal. A few months later he was created 
Viscount St. Lawrence and first Earl of Howth, 
and became a member of the Privy Council. A great 
lover of sport, he was frequently to be seen driving 
his coach through Dublin, and was reckoned “ one 
of the first amateur whips in the country.” He died 
in 1801, and, like his father and many of his ancestors, 
left large sums of money for distribution amongst 
the poor of Howth. 

When Sir William, fourth Earl and thirtieth Baron 
of Howth, died in 1909, a title held for thirty 
generations lapsed. For the first time in eight 
hundred years, there was no heir in the male line. 
In 1859 Sir William’s eldest sister had married 
Thomas Gaisford, of Offington, Sussex, and to her 
son, Commander Julian Gaisford, R.N., he willed 
his home and lands. Commander Gaisford, who 
assumed by royal licence the name of St. Lawrence, 
died in 1932. His son, Mr. Thomas St. Lawrence, 
is the present owner of Howth Castle. 

Approaching by the avenue, we see the great 
Gate Tower. Once it was the fortified entrance to 
the walled courtyard of the Keep. Today, it is only 
a relic of the past. We may go round it if we like, 
but if we are romantically inclined we can pass 
through its low arch into the great forecourt. In the 
background to the left rises the tall Keep. The 
stepped battlements, rising to peaks at each corner, 
are a peculiarity of medieval architecture. These, it 
is believed, were added by the “ Blind Earl.” He 
is also said to have constructed the lower range of 
buildings extending to the north, containing the 
great Hall and the present Dining-room. The 
handsome terrace, to which access is given by a 
magnificent flight of wide steps, was added by Sir 
William St. Lawrence, twenty-sixth Lord Howth, 
about 1730. The low range of buildings to the left 
is, outwardly, an eighteenth-century addition, except 
the tower at the eastern end, which is of the 
nineteenth century. 


From the terrace, on which are preserved the 
fourteenth-century bells of St. Mary’s Church, a 
graceful Palladian doorway opens into the Great 


continued on page 36 
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AN AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 


New PLANES FOR AER LINGUS 


The Vickers Viscount aircraft ‘‘ St. Patrick ” (EI-AFV) 
and “ St. Brigid’? (EI-AFW), which arrived at Dublin 
Airport in March, were the first of four such machines 
ordered by Aer Lingus in 1951. 


The Vickers Viscount 707 is a low-wing monoplane 
and, as operated by Aer Lingus, carries 48 passengers and 
a crew of 4, 2 pilots and 2 hostesses. Its four Rolls Royce 
Dart engines each develop 1,400 B.H.P., plus 365 Ibs. 
thrust. The aircraft, which cruises at over 300 m.p.h., 
has a wing span of 93’ 84”, an overall length of 81’ 2” 
and a maximum height of 26’ 9”. At normal cruising 
speed the aircraft uses 278 gallons of fuel per hour. Its 
total fuel capacity—kerosene, not petrol—is 1,720 gallons. 
The all-up weight of the aircraft (the weight of the plane, 
crew, passengers, passengers’ baggage, cargo, fuel, buffet, 
etc.) is §8,500 lbs. At this weight it can climb at the rate 
of 1,260 feet per minute. Although it will normally cruise 
between 15,000 and 20,000 feet, the aircraft can operate 
at heights up to 25,000 feet. Pressurisation ensures that 
at 15,000 feet cabin conditions will be the same as at sea 
level, and at 25,000 feet, equivalent to flying in a non- 
pressurised aircraft at 5,000 feet. 


Viscounts will be operated on the Dublin—London, 
Dublin—Amsterdam and Dublin—Paris services, and will 
cut travelling times considerably. For example, the Dublin- 
London flight, will take one hour twenty minutes, little 
more than the time it takes to travel by bus from Dublin 
to Greystones. 


On the Dublin-Paris service the Viscounts will reduce 
the present flying time from 3 hours 15 minutes to 2 hours 


TOURIST 
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SEATS 48 PASSENGERS 


§ minutes, bringing the French capital as near to Dublin, 
in terms of flying time, as London was heretofore, travelling 
by DC-3. 


AER LINGUS: SUMMER PROGRAMME 


Aer Lingus expects the present year to be the busiest 
ever on all routes. It is anticipated that 320,000 people 
will travel during the year, the highest ever annual total 
and an increase of more than 20,000 on the passenger 
figure for last year. 


A new feature of the summer services will be the 
introduction of special ‘“‘ Dawnflights ” on the London- 
Dublin route to facilitate early morning travellers. These 
‘“‘ Dawnflights,” which will be operated by Viscounts, 
commence on May 25. Timings are as follows: 


Depart Dublin 7.25 a.m. 
Arrive Northolt 8.45 a.m. 
Depart Northolt 7.45 a.m. 
Arrive Dublin 9.10 a.m. 


On the London-Dublin route, always the Company’s 
busiest, 138 weekly services will be provided during the 
busiest summer months. Of these 32 will be “ Starflights 
and 14 will be the newly-introduced “ Dawnflights.”” In 
addition to present schedules, a further 26 flights have been 
laid on this route for the peak week in August. 

Although service frequencies remain at a high level, 
fewer flights will be operated between Dublin and London 
this summer. But passenger carrying capacity will be up 
considerably on previous years, due to the introduction 
of the 48-seat Viscounts. Present plans provide accommoda- 

(continued on page 36) 
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tion for more than 5,000 people each week on the route 
at peak. 

On all other routes in the Aer Lingus system frequencies 
will be high. At peak, for example, Dublin—Glasgow will 
be served by §8 services each week and Dublin-Liverpool 
by 84. Dublin—Manchester will have 90 weekly services, 
including 14 “ Starflights.”’ 

One new route, Dublin-Dinard-—Lourdes, is being 
opened by the Company on June 20 and will provide 
Aer Lingus with its third regular Continental link. 

Operating at first on a weekly basis, services will be 
stepped up to two per week in each direction from late 
July to mid-September, when they revert again to once 
weekly. The standard fare on the route will be £36 0 o 
for the round trip, and a 23-day Lourdes excursion will 
cost 28 guineas return. 





THE OCCASIONAL ANGLER continued from page 29 


have a few to spare,” he replied laconically, “ if you’re 
going to try to take the hook out of that fellow’s mouth.” 

On the first of March the trout fishing season 
opens and you’ll see me and my kind looking wist- 
fully into the shop windows at the display of beautiful 
long tapering rods and the rows of flies with names 
as colourful as themselves, as befits the instruments 
of one of the most ancient of the world’s pastimes. 
We have forgotten the grey streets and are remenber- 
ing the dream-ridden lakes, the glittering rivers 
and the quiet reservoirs ; but when we turn away, 
we are quite happy, knowing that in the months 
to come, in whatever part of Ireland we may find 
ourselves, either on holiday or for the shorter week- 
end, there will be fishing to be had in plenty and 
near-at-hand. 





HOWTH CASTLE continued from page 34 


Hall. Here the first object to attract attention is 
the Elizabethan fireplace, surmounted by a massive 
stone arch. Above the arch is a wind vane, surrounded 
by a quaintly-drawn map of Dublin Bay and the 
Howth peninsula. On the western wall opposite the 
entrance hangs the great two-handed sword with 
which, so tradition has it, the first Almeric hewed 
his way to victory. To the right, at the north end 
of the Hall, is the Dining-room. Close to this a 
doorway leading to the “‘ Sidney ” Hall, in which 
is the graceful Staircase. Through this Hall we reach 
the great Drawing-room, remarkable for its heavily- 
moulded nineteenth-century ceiling. Further on is 
a small, but very elegant Study. 

“Over the Drawing-room chimneypiece of local 
marble,” writes Mr. Hussey, “is set ‘A Prospect 
of the House of Howth’ showing the lay-out of the 
grounds made by William, twenty-sixth Lord Howth, 
in about 1740. The visits of Swift are commemorated 


by his presence in the garden, sitting on a seat in 
the bottom left-hand corner of the picture. In the 
right-hand corner, can be seen the intersecting beech 
hedges, now twenty feet, but then barely six feet 
high. The old oak tree which still stands outside 
the gate-house, and with which many family traditions 
are connected, is also a prominent feature.” 
Commander Gaisford St. Lawrence brought in 
Sir Edwin Lutyens to design the west Tower in 
which is the modern Library. Sir Edwin was also 
responsible for the beautiful Loggia which connects 
the Sidney Hall with the Lawn, and for the severely- 
beautiful Chapel in the south-east Tower of the 
forecourt. Into the twentieth century Commander 
Gaisford St. Lawrence and his son, Mr. Thomas 
St. Lawrence, the present owner, have carried the 
tradition of cultured elegance by completing the 
Castle, and by laying out the beautiful “ Sidney 
Garden” beyond the west or Lutyens Tower. 


A TRADITION OF DEVOTION continued from page 9 
have been recorded, and the Shrine continues to 
attract ever-increasing thousands of pilgrims, 
annually. 

Knock (Irish, Cnoc—Hill) is a place-name which 
occurs frequently in Ireland, but this tiny village 
in County Mayo is now distinguished from all others 
by the name Cnoc Mhuire (“ Mary’s Hill’). The 
pilgrimage season at Knock opens on the first Sunday 
of May and closes with a special Rosary Crusade 
pilgrimage on the first Sunday of October. In 1953, 
however, a special pilgrimage was conducted to 
Knock on the feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
December 8, to celebrate the opening of this Marian 
Year. Mention of the Knock Rosary Crusade will 
remind many readers of the world-wide Rosary 
Crusade of Father Peyton—a native of County Mayo 
—who was himself cured of a serious illness through 
Our Lady’s intercession. 

A notable Irish contribution to the Catholic lay 
apostolate—under the patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin—is the Legion of Mary. Founded in Dublin 
in 1921, the “ Legion” has numerous praesidia, or 
branches, throughout Ireland, and is also well 
established in Great Britain and other countries. 
The Irish language tradition is also faithfully carried 
on by the Legion’s Irish-speaking section (called 
An Realt—“ The Star”). No reference has been 
made here to the numerous Marian Orders and 


¢ontinued on page 40 























The Abtistry 
of the thither 


Luxuriously appointed, and offering 
the utmost in comfort, the Gresham is 
Ireland’s most distinguished hotel. There are 
150 superb bedrooms—60 private suites— 
all rooms with telephone and radio. Radiant 
Heat, Grill Room, Restaurant, Cocktail Bar, Tea 
Lounge. Dancing throughout the season. 
. .. Indeed, an example of the Hotelier’s Art 
at its best. 


THE 


WCRESHAM Y 


4 HOTEL - DUBLIN 


Telephone 46881 Telegrams : “‘ Gresham, Dublin” 
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The good life afloat | 


ROM the early morning orange juice to the late- aN 
night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger 
tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated e!e- 
gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of 
the day-to-day scene as chairman-size menus for 
ocean appctites. So, whether you are a world 
celebrity (striving to maintain your incognito)... 
or just a simple lover of the best in everything... 
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**CALENDAR OF IRISH EVENTS ”’ 
THE SECOND edition of the ‘‘ Calendar of Irish Events ” 
1954 covers chronologically some of the principal events 
taking place in Ireland from April to December, and 
consequently serves as a handy ready reference for those 
about to plan a holiday in Ireland. Published by Fogra 
Failte, it may be obtained free of charge from any Irish 
Tourist Bureau. 


** HOLIDAY JOYS” 

THE ‘‘ HOLIDAY JOYS ”’ awaiting the British visitor to Ireland 
were featured in a two-page illustrated article in a recent 
issue of Shopping, a London fashion and art magazine. The 
article pointed to the low price of hotels, meals, cigarettes, 
entertainment and motoring as proof of its claim that 
“the cheapest foreign holiday is in Ireland.” 

In a description of An Tostal, the Ireland At Home 
Festival, it said: ‘“‘It has been described—and without 
exaggeration—as the most comprehensive programme 
ever offered by a small nation to its visitors and its own 
citizens. It is not a question of just one town or city being 
en fete for three weeks—the whole country participates.” 

** If you do decide to go to Ireland,” the article concluded, 
‘“you may be sure of the spontaneous welcome of the 
people. They have always been famed for their hospitality 
and kindness to visitors.” 


THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN DUBLIN 
by Chiang Yee Methuen, London, 21/- 
FROM New YorRK and Edinburgh, the Silent Traveller 
moves to Dublin. Chiang Yee’s books have depended for 
their success not on additions to our stock of knowledge 


of Western cities, but on the novelty for the reader of 


seeing familiar places through sensitive Chinese eyes. 
Chiang Yee gives to the places of his choice (as a reviewer 
wrote of his volume on Oxford) “‘ the delicate and remote 
charm which an Englishman might find in the buildings 
and inhabitants of an ancient Chinese town.” In writing 
of Dublin, though he describes many of the formal 
“‘ sights ” of the city, he discourses more characteristically 
on such widely varied subjects as the bird market, the 
ethics of a play by J. M. Synge and the Royal Dublin 
Society’s Horse Show. 

The illustrations—both the line drawings in the text 
and the coloured plates are as charming as any Mr. Chiang 
has made. 

.... being a selection of titles, old and new, in print and 
available from the more important bookshops or direct 
from the publishers. 
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A BOOKLIST 
HISTORY AND HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 


CARLOW IN ’98. The Autobiography of William Farrell 
of Carlow. By R. McHugh. Browne & Nolan, Dublin, 1949 


LIFE OF KEVIN O’HIGGINS 
by T. de Vere White 
THE FouR MASTERS AND THEIR WORK 

by Rev. P. Walsh Three Candles, Dublin, 1944 


A History OF IRELAND 
by E. Curtis 


THOMAS DavIs, 1814-45 
by T. W. Moody 


Methuen, London, 1949 


Methuen, London, 1950 
Hodges Figgis, Dublin, 1945 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


THE WAY THAT I WENT: AN IRISHMAN IN IRELAND 
by R. L. Praeger Hodges Figgis, Dublin, 1949 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF COUNTY WICKLOW IV. 
The Barons of Talbotstown Lower 
by Liam Price Jnstitute for Advanced Studies, Dublin, 1954 


LITERATURE, DRAMA, MUSIC, Etc. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF JAMES STEPHENS 

MacMillan, London, 1954 
JONATHAN SWIFT 
by John Middleton Murray Jonathan Cape, London, 1954 


THE ENGLISH DIALECT OF DONEGAL 

by Michael Traynor, M.A. Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 
1954 

EssAYS AND RECOLLECTIONS 

by S. O’Sullivan 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF IRISHMEN IN FRANCE 

by R. Hayes Gill, Dublin, 1949 
A CELTIC MISCELLANY 

by K. Jackson Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1950 


COLLECTION OF MODERN POETRY IN IRISH 
Sairseal & Dill, Dublin, 1950 


Talbot Press, Dublin, 1944 





CLIFDEN, COUNTY GALWAY 
In our last issue an illustration on page 9 was inadvertently captioned 
CLIFDEN, County Mayo. This should, of course, have read CLIFDEN, 
County Gatway. We thank those of our readers who so kindly 
brought the error to our attention. 
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A TRADITION OF DEVOTION (continued from page 37) 
Congregations of priests and nuns in Ireland—or 
even of those which are of Irish origin. But to end 
our story where it began—at Benburb—it may be 
appropriate to mention that in 1949—three centuries 
after Owen Roe’s historic victory—the Servite ~ 
Fathers (Servants of Mary) opened there the first 
Irish house of their Order—the Priory of Our Lady 
of Benburb. 








A FINGER OF FRIENDSHIP (continued from page 13) 
cathedral; and further interruptions came from 
another man who wanted me to tell him about 
the “ Follies Bare-everything ” in Paris. 

For those who seek quiet there are hills and valleys 
where, wandering alone, you may hear the voice of 
God. As I wrote in my Lovely is the Lee, you will 
find “ heather and heath, heath and heather, cotton- 
grass, loosestrife, and myrtle. Lichens on the rocks, 
exquisite minute chalices dusted with silver, and 
miniature ivory antlers crested with crimson, spring- 
ing through the stellate moss. Stars of the butterwort 
and clusters of London Pride in the crannies. Dark 
pools whose lights shine blue. Bogs deep with 
sphagnum moss, peat-forming pockets in the groins 
of the hills. With each step upward a wider horizon 
. .. And from the summits, vistas of sea and land, 
of infinite cloud-spread sky.” 

The worst mistake in travel is to go to a country 
with the intention of looking for something. The 
idea in your head is as nothing compared with what 
the most barren desert can offer you. Go with a 
mind like a clean sheet of blotting-paper, ready 
to absorb the slightest mark, and you will come back 
with a folio of undreamt-of experiences. In Ireland 
especially it is a mistake to have plans. The unexpected 
always happens and a man who keeps to schedule 
travels blind of one eye. It is in the casual meeting 
by road or lake-side, in castle grounds or cottage 
kitchen, that you will pick up the threads of a 
tapestry that depicts the whole saga of Ireland. 
History, enchantment, saintliness and divilment, all 
are there and sprinkled richly over them the gold 
dust of humour. “ The heart of Ireland is the heart | 
of a woman; it will give everything in response to 
love, but yield little to force.” Let the stranger 
visiting that land offer but a finger of friendship 
and his hands will be filled with riches beyond | 
the telling. E 
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vhat The Vale of Avoca .. . Blarney 
ch a i Heaven's reflex, Killarney . . . tropical 
sady Parknasilla... Galway Bay... Achill... 
pack Sligo ... Donegal ... Derry ... Giant’s 
al i Causeway .. . Kelfast . . . see these and 
-— lreland’s many other famous beauty 
cted spots by C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport 
dule © Company). Conducted luxury motor 
ting coach tours (6-day, 9-day, 10-day 12- 
; day), diesel express trains, Go-As-You- 
tage , Please tours, Radio Train day trips. Ask 
of a your travel agent about these delightful 
and. © ways of discovering Ireland or write 
- all Cl.E., Public Relations Department, 
, 59 Upr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
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ENQUIRIES :— U.S. and CANADA - Irish Railways Offices, New York, Ponti" h 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto. FRANCE-British Railways Office, Paris. — 








We hope that when in Dublin you will find time 
to visit us at St. James’s Gate Brewery and see 
how the world-famous Brewers produce their 
famous stout. Special Guides are available, 
except on Bank Holidays, to conduct parties on 
tours of inspection. All you have to do is to 
call at the Visitors’ Reception Room, St. James’s 
Gate; Dublin, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
from Mondays to Fridays or at 11 a.m. only on 
Saturdays. (Bus No. 21 from College Green, 
Dublin.) Children under 12 are not admitted. 
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e a visit lo Dublin is complete 
A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


Blazing a cask in the Cooperage, where casks are made and repaired. 
The Hall of Pillars, where barley is converted into malt. 
This is one of the Coppers in which Guinness is boiled with the hops. 


The Loading Wharf on the Liffey whence Guinness is sent to all parts of 
the world. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 





